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Painted by N. C. Wrern 
“Your legs are all right if they are long enough to reach the ground.” 


LINCOLN’S GENIAL HUMOR TYPIFIED THE SPIRIT OF THE NATIONAL SMILE WEEK 
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Lincoln’s Silent Son 


GOOD many people throughout the country know that 

one son of the Great Emancipator still survives. Compar- 
atively few people, however, know very much about him be- 
cause of his life-long policy of self-effacement. + In its Lincoln’s 
Birthday Number--the issue for February 11—Leslie’s 
Weekly has an interesting illustrated article about Robert Todd 
Lincoln, who is now nearly eighty years old and lives in quiet 
retirement in the shadow of the White House where, as a young 


man, he dwelt with his illustrious father. 


Leslie’s for February 11 contains other notable features, 
among them a summarizing article in the “Buck Up, Busi- 
ness!” series by Samue! Hopkins Adams. In this Mr. Adams 
presents the views of Herbert Hoover, Secretary of Commerce, 


on the present economic situation. 


Then, there is another installment of Scammon Lockwood’s 
fascinating serial story, “The Safety Valve,” which is proving 
a delight to readers of Leslie’s. 


These are only a few of the features you will like in Leslie’s 
for February 11. Remember, you can buy Leslie’s at any 
news stand for 10 cents a copy, or have it delivered to you 
at your home as a subscriber for Five Dollars a year. 


Join the rapidly growing army of Leslie’s readers NOW. 
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Druwn by Louis SeyBoLp 


HEN this fair maid, with beat 
ing heart, 
Her Valentine perused, 
The Lovers’ Saint, plus Cupid’s dart, 
| Sweet sentiment diffused 








VALENTINE 


Girls then chary of their 
charms 
Their contours were unknown 
No jazz sent out its crass alarms 


For dances vulgar grown 


were 





And yet our girls to-day are fair, 
And modest Who will doubt? 

And if too far they seem to dare, 
[The custom bears them out 


~jJ. A.W 
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Drawn by Perry BaRLow. 


“Ca’m yo’self, ’Phelia—ca’m yo’self! 


PA’S DEFINITION 
Willie (buried in grammar)—Pop, 
what is meant by the active and pas- 


sive voice? 
“Your mother’s and mine, son.” 


You knows ma insu’ance done lapse!” 


RATHER HARSH 
“A New York woman is teaching 


etiquette to dogs.” 
“I know some society pups who could 


profitably take a course.” 


NATURAL CURIOSITY 
“Mr. Penfield made a lot of money 
out of his stories of the South Seas.” 
“Yes, and now he’s going to visit 
them to see what they look like.” 
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Mistress—Bridget, will you kindly cover the parrot’s ears for a moment? 


A Valentine Suggestion 
By Norman Anthony 


ALENTINE’S DAY offers a won- 

derful opportunity to the merchant 
who is unable to gain access to the 
check book of his creditors. It en- 
ables him to present his bill in such 
a novel manner that his bashful cus- 
tomers will send him a check before 
they can recover from their surprise. 
With a little thought, and the same 
amount of labor, he can reach the 
innermost portals of every household, 
by presenting his billet deux in the 
shape of a valentine. Who would ever 
suspect the innocent valentine of being 
a demand for money? Who would 
ever suspect that lacy little symbol 
could contain a mercenary thought? 
This simple little scheme will bring 
in a torrent of gold to the humble 
tradesman and Judge offers it gratis 
to the merchant reader. 

For instance, the butcher! What 
an opportunity for the Knight of the 
Meat Axe! And especially if his name 
happens to be Valenstein! Just pic- 
ture a border of trellised wrapping 
paper, and in the center a bleeding 
heart, with a cunning meat axe half- 
buried in it! And underneath: 


The rose is red, the violet’s blue; 
Your butcher bill is overdue! 
From 
Your Valenstein! 


Who could resist that? Just imagine 
the florist’s contribution! — a lacy 
valentine trimmed with that nice green, 
oily tissue paper, and inside: 


For Flowers ............ $87 
Say it with money! 


What an opportunity for the Dress- 
maker! What a beautiful valentine 
can be made with a fancy border of 
needles and pins, and an inscription 


at the top, “To My Debtor,” and under- 
neath a simple little poem: 


Needles and pins! Needles and pins! 
Pay what you owe or your trouble 
begins! 

Tat00 DEG 6. kecksvesiers 

The family Doctor, whose bills go 
from the postman to the waste basket 
each month, can at last gain an audi- 
ence. With a few sugar pills, some 
cotton batting and adhesive plaster, 
he can construct a valentine greeting 
worthy of framing: 


Bills may come and bills may go, 
But Yours runs on forever! 
For Family Services...... $89 .00 


The field is unlimited, and the op- 
pressed creditor may respond in the 





If he hasn’t the ready 
cash, he can just pass the matter off 
lightly thus: 


same spirit. 


You’re a better man than I am. 
Dun again! 


,rouge, and added more powder. 


Time’s Whirligig 
By Gamaliel Bradford 


GHE drove a car at tiptop speed, 
And her idea of heaven 
Was having all the gas you need 
And roads made straight and even. 


The man she married liked his ease, 
His slippers and his chair, 

Thought love of motion a disease 
And hurry a despair. 


Yet she would never overleap 
The matrimonial bar— 

Now she is in her grave asleep, 
And he enjoys a car. 


The High Cost of Hunting a 
Husband 
By Katherine Negley 


R OSEBUD bathed in perfumed 

water, exercised and relaxed, 
every day. At night, she cleansed her 
face with cold cream, steamed and mas- 
saged it, rubbed it with ice, and applied 
freckle cream. While the freckle 
cream dried in, she brushed her hair 
and put it in curlers, manicured her 
nails, then rubbed cold cream on her 
face, hands and elbows. 

In the morning, she used a founda- 
tion cream, dusted powder over that, 
touched lips, cheeks and chin with 
She 
donned silk hose and silk underwear, 
and the latest fad and fashions in outer 
wear. After practicing a sweet ex- 
pression and pose for a half hour, she 
was ready for her daily job of work 
in an office, keeping an alert eye upon 
anything that happened by that looked 
like a matrimonial possibility. 

To-day she lives two hours from 
Broadway in a bungalow of three 
rooms, the bathroom fixtures are not 
all in; she cooks, washes, irons and 
works in the little garden patch, and 
waits dinner in the evening for the 
forty-dollar clerk she married. 
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“Do you mean to tell me,” said Al, warming up to the subject, “that in the peculiarly 
shaped head of our backward roommate there is still the mind of a child of three?” 


Casual Collegians 


“Shut up,” said Al, without 
looking up from his book. “I’m 
trying to study.” 

Al was my roommate—or, rather, 
one of my roommates—at Branford 
College. The other one—Pete—was 
lying on the window seat, looking idly 
out over the campus. 

“I think,” I continued— 

“I doubt it”—this from Pete. “At 
least, I've never known you to think, 
and I’ve roomed with you for two 
years.” 

Al looked up at this and grinned. 

“You're right, Pete,” he said. “The 
boy hasn’t had a thought since he 
entered college—” 

“He hasn’t had a thought for seven- 
teen years,” said Pete. “Didn’t you 
know about our little roommate, Al? 
Hadn’t you ever heard when he was 
three years old he fell out of a third 
story window on his head and his mind 
stopped working? 

“Do you mean to tell me,” said Al, 
warming up to the subject, “that in 
the peculiarly shaped head of our 
backward roommate there is still the 
mind of a child of three?” 

“Exactly,” replied Pete. “He’s 


‘T THINK,” I began— 


By DonaLp OaGpEN STEWART 
Author of ‘‘A Parody Outline of History’’ 


Illustration by Joun HeEtp, Jr. 


really an extraordinary case. You 
probably didn’t know it—very few of 
our classmates did—but last week he 
was Exhibit A in Professor Gooch’s 
class over at the Medical School. 
Gooch, you know, has a famous lecture 
on ‘Arrested Development’ and—” 

About this time I got sore. “Oh, 
shut up!” I shouted. “What I was 
going to say was that I think—” 

“It really has its pathetic side, too; 
hasn’t it?” went on Al. “To think 
that our poor little Tommie will never, 
never grow up—just like Peter Pan. 
Do you believe in fairies, Tommie, 
dear?” 

“Ask him what Santy Claus brought 
him,” said Pete, grinning. “But 
really, Al, we shouldn’t joke aboyt this 
It’s a terrible thing. And it reflects 
so on our college, too. Think what 
would happen if it became known that 
a young man with a three-year-old 
mind had successfully passed the en- 
trance examinations—nay—was a pro- 
minent member of the senior class— 
at Branford College. Imagine what 
the daily papers would do with the 
discovery. Can’t you just see the 
headlines—‘Idiot Gets A. B. at Bran- 
ford.’” 


“Or ‘I Want My Mama—Cries 
Thomas, three, with Diploma.’ ” 

“It’s really awful, isn’t it?” said 
Pete. “Do you suppose a certain 
young lady knows about it? Isn’t it 
our duty to tell her before it is too 
late? Think of having a child-hus- 
band all your life?” 

“Oh, sure, she knows about it,” said 
Al. 
“At least she must suspect it. You 
couldn’t be with Tom half an hour 
without knowing that something was 
wrong with the guy’s brain. She 
probably loves him, anyway.” 

“Why?”—maliciously from Pete. 

“God knows,” answered Al. “He 
looks like a boiled owl—and he can’t 
dance— 

At this point I rose from my chair 
with great dignity. 

“I think,” I said, in a firm, masterly 
voice, “that I shall go to the movies. 
Do you two flatheads wish to accom- 
pany me?” 

“Perhaps we'd better, Al,” said 
Pete, getting down from the window 
seat. “So as we can explain to him 
what the titles mean, and why the 
indy man wants to kiss the pretty 























Fresh News Every Hour 
By Charles Phelps Cushing 


SOME of our American newspapers 

simply won’t admit that anything 
ever took place so long ago as yester- 
day. The law of the Scribes and 
Paragraphers is, “It must happen to- 
day.” An illusion of up-to-the-minute- 
that-we-go-to-press timeliness is af- 
fected, no matter how inconsequential 
the point upon which they must throw 
their emphasis. It takes a bit of twist- 
ing sometimes, but there’s always a 
way. 

The law is to abhor all dates what- 
ever, all suggestions that anything ever 
happened in the past, and to camouflage 
the fact of even the briefest lapse of 
time by sprinkling your narrative with 
a profusion of such diverting catch- 
words as “this morning,” “to-day,” 
“early this morning,” “at noon to-day,” 
or “to-night.” Here’s a sample: 

Cairo, Feb. 11 (By telephone from 
Ghizeh).—Cheops, King of Egypt, is 
a corpse to-day, and this morning an 
unbroken stream of visitors defiles 
past the magnificent place of sepul- 
cher of the dusky-skinned ruler in the 
celebrated Great Pyramid,a tomb which 
is often spoken of as “one of the seven 
wonders of the world.” 

A fog of mystery, meanwhile, sur- 
rounds his death. Leaders 
of the new Nationalist 
movement here are glumly 
silent to-day when asked 
to explain the manner of 
his taking off. All refuse 
to predict what the pass- 
ing of Egypt’s grand old 
man, or “Khufu,” as he is 


Drawn by JAMES REYNOLDS. 





sometimes called, will have upon the 
present agitation for home rule. 
Speculation is also rife this morn- 
ing about Khufu’s famous tomb—the 
interest in which reached a high pitch 
at noon to-day when Isadore Cone, a 
visiting American who gave his ad- 



















R. ¥.. Dd. 
Rural Fool Doings. 
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dress as the Bronx, New York, re- 
marked in the presence of a group of 
newspaper men that the Great Pyramid, 
as originally planned, was almost ex- 
actly the same height as the thirty- 
seven story Equitable Building in New 
York City. 

The outstanding difference in the 
two structures, Mr. Cone observed, is 
a dissimilarity in shape, the American 
skyscraper being cubical, while the 
Great Pyramid is constructed in the 
more modern “set-back” style required 
to-day by the new Manhattan Island 
building laws. 

“Cheops had the right idea,” said 
Mr. Cone... . 

[Then go on and tell the story of 
laying the cornerstone of the Great 
Pyramid in 4235 B.C.] 


FEET OF CLAY 
“The bride was so happy at first. 
Now I hear her wailing that her idol 
has feet of. clay. In what is he re- 
miss?” 
“Tracks mud on the carpet, I be- 
lieve,” answered Uncle Gil Blaa. 


DITCHED 
“And you say you lost control of 
your car?” 
“Yes. I couldn’t keep up the in- 


stallments.” 
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TOLD AT THE NINETEENTH HOLE 


‘TIS AN ILL WIND 
FTER an exhaustive examination 
the doctor looked at his patient 

and said with a compassionate air: 
“My good man, I’m reajly sorry for 
you,” and proceeded to name his 
various diseases. 

The expected picture of gloom did 
not envelop the face of the enlight- 
ened one. Instead, he had a look of 
joyful anticipation. “I can get a pre- 
scription on those, can’t I, doc?” 


THE FISHERMAN 

Uncle Jim, trapper, had some easy 
“pickins” in the summer escorting de- 
partment store clerks on hunting and 
fishing trips. 

Last summer there came one whom 
Uncle Jim catalogued as a fish mono- 
maniac. He had learned all about casts 
and flies from a book, and insisted upon 
being rowed all over the lake long 
before sunrise. 

One morning, while en route to a 
certain piece of water which this 
learned fisherman was certain con- 








BE CONSISTENT 


“I see that Brown is padding his 


legs.” 


tained every variety of fish, a big 
pickerel made a playful jump in 
the water near their boat. 

“Wait!” Uncle Jim was excit- 
edly commanded. “Didn’t you see 
that whopper jump?  Let’s stop 
and catch him.” 

“Aw, he'll stay there,” said 
Uncle Jim. “Let’s wait and get 
him when we come back.” 


EQUIDISTANT 
Leak County, Miss., kas no rail- 
roads, and is settled mostly by 


“Yes. To make the deception more negroes and poor whites. An auto 
perfect, he ought to pad his neck, too.” party was driving through and saw 


POSSIBLY RIGHT 

A Catholic bishop was visiting a 
school with a parish priest. When 
coming up to a little boy he asked: 
“Now, my son, can you tell me what 
is matrimony?” 

The boy replied: “A state through 
which one has to pass before going 
to heaven.” 

“Tut—tut! child,” said the priest; 
“that’s purgatory you mean.” 

“The child may be right,” said the 
bishop. “What do you or I know 
about it?” 


WHAT’S THE USE? 

Sam boarded a trolley, and after a 
few whispered words with the motor- 
man, shuffled to the exit door at the 
middle of the car, where the conductor 
collected fares. 

The conductor asked: “Why do you 
want to get off so soon, Sam?” 

“Well, suh, Ah wants ter go ter 
Sixty-seventh an’ Cedah Avenoo, an’ 
de motah man he say dey ain’ no Sixty- 
seventh an’ Cedah Avenoo!” 

The conductor replied: “Well, there 
isn’t!” 

Sam continued: “Well, den, what’s 
de use of me goin’?” 


a farmer near the road plowing by 

moonlight. 

“Say, mister,” inquired one of the 
party, “can you tell us what time it is?” 

“Well, sir, it is just“9.30.” 

“What have you—sun or railroad 
time?” : 

“What difference does it make? 
We're as far from one as the other.” 
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The Motto Fiend Plays Golf 


PAT’S INGENUITY 

All the world seemed to smile for 
Patrick Callaghan. He took his scat 
in the street car, grinned at every- 
body, from the conductor down to the 
messenger boy. Across the aisle he 
perceived a friend, who, catching Pat’s 
eye, moved aside and motioned for 
Pat to come across the aisle. Pat did 
so. The friend inquired the reason of 
Pat’s joyousness. 

“Say,” said Pat, “do you remember 
that dime I had with a hole in it?” 

The friend didn’t remember the 
dime, but he shook his head affirma- 
tively. 

“Well,” smiled Pat, “this morning I 
melted down a half dollar and filled 
the hole.” 


SYMPATHETIC UNDERSTAND- 
ING 

The old farmer was hauling a load 
of hay down a narrow road. As he 
rounded a corner a big automobile 
containing a man and his wife met 
him. Both hay wagon and car stopped 
suddenly. 

“Hello!” said the farmer. “Sorry, 
but it looks like one of us would have 
to back out.” 

“Yes,” said the man in the car. “I’ll 
back out. I can do it easier than 
you.” 

“No,” his wife spoke firmly. “This 
motor backs out for no load of hay!” 

“Never mind,” said the farmer, “I'll 
back out. I’ve got one just like her 
at home.” 
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THE USUAL WAY 

For an Emancipation Day cele- 
bration in Louisiana, the committee 
had secured an aeroplane, and 
flights were offered for five dollars 
the trip. 

The colored people gazed at the 
plane with open mouths, but none 
of them ventured a ride. As the 
day waned, the committee saw them- 
selves stuck for the large contract 
price unless someone broke the ice. 
One trip safely made, the rest would 
be easy. They decided to “try it 
on the dog,” so “Cat,” the local 
colored Simple Simon, was induced 





WHY HE WAS LATE 

The old darky who tends the fur- 
nace happened to live in a section 
that was quarantined by the police 
for smallpox, so he was late in the 
morning to fix the fire. 

“William, you are very late this 
morning. What was the trouble?” 

“Well, dey foun’ a man wif small- 
pox, an’ we all was guaranteed fo’ 
we could leave.” 

“Guaranteed?” 

“Yes’m, de doctor he has to guar- 
antee dat you won’t carry any small- 


: 9? 


pox aroun’. 


THE SURGEON’S PRECAU- 


to make the first flight. 

The plane’s rise was followed by 
the awed “Ahs!” and “Ohs!” of the 
gaping crowd. The aviator, at- 


“I played for the first time yesterday, 
and did an 85, but—” TION 

“Eighty-five! Why, that’s wonderful!” It was a few hours after his 

“As I was saying, I chalked up an 85, operation for appendicitis in the 
but I did much better on the second hole.” 





tempting a tail spin, lost control, 
and the plane crashed to earth, 
burying its nose in soft plowed 
ground. 

Willing hands pulled the aviator 
from his seat, while “Cat” nonchalantly 
crawled from beneath the smoking 
wreckage, and stood looking on, 
scratching his head. 

“Jest look at ‘Cat’!” shrilled a hys- 
terical female voice, “standin’ dere 
jest like he ain’t no ways skeered! 
‘Cat,’ ain’t you skeered?” 

“Cat” turned, looked at the admiring 
crowd surrounding him and said: 

“Shucks! ’Couse I ain’t skeered! 


Dat’s de way dey allus lands!” 
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Drawn by RENE CLARKE. 
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SACRELIGIOUS 

Sam Watkins, colored, was seeking 
a permit from a prohibition agent to 
buy wine. 

“What do you want it for?” asked 
the agent. 

“Fur sacreligious purposes, suh.” 

“For sacreligious purposes? You 
mean sacramental purposes.” 

“Dat’s it, suh. An’ the committee 
has done appointed me tuh get it.” 

“What kind of wine does your com- 
mittee want?” 

“Well, suh, we talked it all over, and 
finally decided on gin.” 
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Naval Hospital at Charleston, S. C. 

The nurse was sitting by his bed 
and the doctor had come by to see 
how he was getting along. Some of 
the yard force were burning trash in 
the yard just beyond his window, and 
the fire was very bright. He showed 
no signs of waking up. 

The doctor said to the nurse: “Miss 
Mary will you please lower the shade? 
The patient is waking.” 

“But, doctor,” said the nurse, “the 
sunshine will do him good.” 

“I know that, but if he wakes up 
and sees that fire out there he will 
think the operation was not success- 
ful!” 







JIM BARNES’ LIST OF 
TEN COMMON 
FAULTS OF GOLFERS 





A too rapid back swing 
that destroys all steadi- 
ness and rhythm. 
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Four Nations in Grease-paint 


By Grorce JEAN NATHAN 


man cast for the réle of the butler, 
the confusion in seating the late- 
comers, a story told about the author 
by Sir Herbert Tree at the Savage 
Club in 1913, and s lengthy résumé of 


OM Russia, “He Who Gets 

Slapped,” by Leonid Andreyev. 

From France, “The Steamship 
Tenacity,” by Charles Vildrac. From 
England, “Captain Applejack,” by Wal- 
ter Hackett. From America—hats off, 
gents — “Drifting,” by John Colton 
and Daisy Andrews. 

To judge from the New York news- 
papers, it becomes plain that Andreyev 
must have been inspired to write “He 
Who Gets Slapped” solely by the 
thought that Mr. Lee Simonson would 
one day design the scenery for it and 
that Mr. Richard Bennett and Miss 
Margalo Gillmore would play the lead- 
ing réles. My negro maid, Miss Ber- 
muda Petersen, daughter of the late 
Rev. Dr. Montgomery Fowler Peter- 
sen, of the Colored Baptist Church of 
Valparaiso, Indiana — God rest his 
soul—has read the reviews to me, and 
I conclude therefrom that Andreyev 
must have spent the major portion of 
the last years of his writing-life shap- 
ing his art so that it might snugly fit 
the three personalities named. True, 
I find that one or two of the news- 
papers go so far as to devote all of a 
paragraph to the play itself, but this 
misleads no one. The real point is 
that Andreyev’s drama is a mere fore- 
ground for Mr. Simonson’s beautiful 
backdrop and an excuse to let the 
American public get a glimpse of Miss 
Gillmore’s very pretty legs. Well, 
perhaps I exaggerate. For it also 
appears that the drama possesses a 
more serious quality. What this more 
serious quality is, however, is not 
divulged by the reviewers. 


GIVE the average New York news- 
paper any play that does not show 
an illuminated trolley - car ae | 
across the backdrop in Act III, an 

that newspaper, believing itself sud- 
denly called upon to discourse on Art, 
will adroitly seek to conceal its em- 
barrassment by dismissing the play 
altogether and by distracting attention 
with an extravagant eulogy of the man 
who painted the scenery, of the cos- 
tume designer and of the leading 
actors, and with a chronicle of the 
amount of coughing indulged in by the 
audience (which the reviewer craftily 
hints confounded his clear audition of 
the play), the selections played by the 
orchestra between the acts (an oppor- 
tunity for the reviewer to get in a 
snappy wheeze and thus further dis- 
tract attention from his failure to 
have an bs neeger on the play itself), 
the tardy rise of the curtain at the pre- 
miére, the speech of the star at the 
end of the second act, the poor quality 
of the acting on the part of the gentle- 


the plot. . .. If “He Who Gets 
Slapped” has any virtues of its own, 
one is not made privy to the fact in 
the newspapers. Perhaps, after all, 
this is not the business of a newspaper. 
The business of a newspaper is obvi- 
ously to interest its readers, and the 
readers of a newspaper are infinitely 
less interested in a Russian artist than 
in the looks of the girl who plays 
the réle of his circus rider and the 
remarkable somersault turned by the 
clown in the last act. 


66/THE STEAMSHIP TENACITY,” 

the offering from France, is an 
engaging, ironic little comedy that was 
completely ruined on the occasion I 
visited it by a producer who had 


directed it in the tempo of a Christo-~ 


her Street horse-car. This producer, 

r. Augustin Duncan, is evidently a 
great admirer of the manner in which 
Mr. Augustus Thomas directs his own 
plays, for it is this technic that he 
followed in the staging of the Vildrac 
comedy. Mr. Thomas, you will re- 
call, believes that every line he writes 
is Full of Deep Meaning, and accord- 
ingly puts on his plays as if they were 
so many volumes by Haeckel being 
read to an audience composed entirely 
of children. Mr. Duncan staged “The 
Steamship Tenacity” as if it were a 
service for the Unknown Dead. He 
extracted every trace of life from the 
manuscript. And what was, in the 
original, an agreeable little sardonic 
owe became, on the platform in the 

elmont Theater, a heavy and sleepful 
thing. Further, Mr. Duncan hired a 
translator, who turned the play into 
English with all the grace of a steve- 
dore dancing the tango. 


‘THE gift from England, “Captain 
Applejack,” is the stuff of the 
popular showshop. It has a second 
act that contains considerable merri- 
ment, and a third act in which the 
Russian adventuress suddenly says, 
“Can it, bo!”—or something of the 
sort—and turns out to be a crook. 
There is also a dream in the play. 
You have seen these plays with dreams 
in them. The star actor dozes off 
while the leading actress is out in the 
kitchen preparing his Bismarck her- 
ring for supper; the lights slowly go 
out; and then, when they come up 
we see that the star has quickly 
slipped off his dinner jacket and put 
on a Chauncey Olcott costume, dream- 
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ing that he is D’Artagnan saving Eliza 
from the bloodhounds. 

In this particular dream, Mr. Wallace 
Eddinger peels off his dinner jacket 
the moment the lights go down, throws 
on the costume of Rupert of Hentzau 
that Al Woods wore at the last fancy 
dress ball to aid the starving babies 
of the Congo Free State, and thus 
imagines that he is a pirate chief of 
the Spanish Main. 


PATRIOTICALLY we lead up to the 
American entry—and to the climax. 
The United States and “Drifting.” 
Art and Robert Warwick with his 
shirt open at the neck. Zésthetics 
and the scene wherein Mons. Warwick 
fells three villains with as many blows 
and rescues Miss Helen Menken from 
the sinister Chinese. The play opens 
with Miss Menken running away from 
home because her foul Pa is about to 






apply ih to her tender per- 
son for edth cruel time. The 
lights ar ished for a minute 
or two; ds pull up the drop 
that re ed the sitting-room of 


Miss Menken’s home; and we are six 
thousand miles away in Shanghai. The 
canvas is painted up to look like the 
chop suey restaurant over Childs’ in 
Columbus Circle. The program de- 
scribes the scene, usffless my memory 
plays me false, as “The Den of a 
Dozen Delights.” Or it may be “The 
Roost of the Heavenly Houris.” Here 
we find:Miss Menken installed as the 
establishment’s most fetching piece of 
sexual bric-a-brac, although the manu- 
script waggishly insists upon her 
chemfea purity. After half an hour 
of on this and that, during which 
it develops that there is dirty work 
afoot in the hills on the Tartar border, 
the curtain comes. down, goes up, and 
we behold Miss Menken in the moun- 
tainous region of Tung Kow. The 
villains are gathered outside the gate 
and are ready to work their wicked 
will upon the young actress. At this 
juncture in pops the heroic Mons. 
Warwick to the rescue. Upon the 
completion of the next cigarette, one 
sees Miss Menken and the estimable 
Mons. in a deserted mission, with the 
villains, recovered from our hero’s 
blows, and again hot upon the trail. 
The suspense is terrible, chiefly on 
the part of Mr. William A. Brady, 
who knows that if this act doesn’t get 
over the show will go blooie. Once 
again the invincible Mons. Warwick 
outwits the knaves, and once again 
Miss Menken is preserved. In the 
last act, the twain rub noses and dedi- 
cate their lives to each other. 
Trash. 
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“Oh! indeed 
It pave." 
“What is it?” 
“They are all 
right.” 


“Marriage isn’t 
half as bad as it 
seems.” No, it’s 
worse. But what 


a could you expect 
a” with a face like 
x this? 





During the 
show Grace 
Leoncontracts 
a sore throat, 
and some brute 
suggests she 
had possibly 
washed her 
neck. Rather 
a dirty one on 
Grace,I should 
Say. 


“godin Sun SmuRE 


“Have you found out anything 
peculiar about my family? 







PLTMAR PoDPEN 


Here are the artistic impressions of Arthur Litle, after viewing “The Chocolate 
Soldier,” in which Donald Brian is the star, at the Century Theater, New York. It 
is a rich and colorful show, with many pretty girls; but the chief figure, of course, 
is Mr. Brian, whose appeal to the fair sex will be understood from his picture. 
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Soup-and-fish Hints 
By Lisle Bell 


‘THE fashionable clothing advertise- 

ments for men are very helpful. 
They not only tell a man how much 
his collar should choke him, but where 
and when. In some seasons it’s more 
fashionable to have the choking take 
place at the Adam’s apple; at other 
times the proper place is lower down 
in the gullet. 

The same thing applies to the tie, 
especially the one for evening wear. 
It has to be pointed at certain seasons 
of the year, and then again it’s better 
with blunt ends. Sometimes it should 
be white and sometimes it should be 
black, and sometimes it should be 
white and it’s almost black. This, 
however, is a problem to settle with 
the laundress. 

The latest tip from the advertise- 
ments relates to the proper times for 
buying the complete soup-and-fish out- 
fit. Of course, some men get through 
life without having to put on this 
strait-jacket, but those are the lucky 
mortals who don’t have to pay any 
attention to the advertisements. Most 
of us do. 

Now, the first dress suit, according 
to the dope, should be bought in col- 
lege years.. This is the outfit for 
proms, co-ed dances, and all rah- 
rah-occasions. It generally sets dad 
back about $100, and the wearer 
doesn’t lose anything in the way of 
sleep. 

In case you are not a college man, 
you might just 2s well lay in the full 
dress, anyhow. Some people regard 
it as an education in itself. 

The next plunge into plumage comes 





‘Shame, boys, for fighting! What will your fathers say?’ 
“I wouldn’t dast tell ye wot mine will say, but his will say, ‘My goodness!’ ” 


at the time of acquiring a wife. You 
then begin to go to concerts, and other 
places you never dreamed 
of in the old all-night 
poker days. And for 
these orgies the full 
dress is de rigeur, as 
they say in the ads. 

This suit will last you 
a great many “years. 
Some dress suits outlast 
the wife for whom they 
were acquired. 

The final purchase, ac- 
cording to the adver- 
tisement, has to be made 
when your waistline gets 
beyond its youthful 
svelte dimensions. Men 
who refuse to admit 
that their waistline has 
changed cling to the 
Outfit No. 2, which ac- 
counts for their some- 
what sausagey appear- 
ance in the forties. 

Those who succumb to 
Outfit No. 3 go through 
a period of resuscitated 
youth, and then they 
begin to recede. Their 
dress coat gets looser 
and looser, but they 
can’t do like the women 
do—take a tuck in it. 
Consequently, they go 
through the declining 
years wearing their 
soup-and-fish with most 
ef the emphasis on the 





True to Form 
By Mary Graham Bonner 
HE was an enormous woman. Cor- 
pulence was an inadequate word to 
apply to her. And to accentuate her 
size, it seemed, she led a ridiculous 
little Pekingese dog by the leash. 

But I admired her. Everyone looked 
at her with a smile ill-concealed as she 
approached a weighing machine. But 
she heeded no one. She wasn’t afraid 
of looking at the truth. She was 
doubtless trying, though unsuccess- 
fully, to reduce, I fancied. 

But as she took out her penny to 
put into the slot, instead of stepping 
on to the scales herself, she placed 
the ridiculous little dog there. 

And as she lifted him off (and did 
not step on the scales herself), I heard 
her say, in baby language: 

“Poor, precious little lamb, you’re 
overweight again, and you'll have to 
cut down on the cream and sweets for 
awhile; poor itty doggie!” 


DIFFERENT 
“I keep my word with my friends.’ 
“But your creditors—?” 
“My creditors are not my friends!” 


THE ACME OF COURTESY 

“So the groom-to-be failed to come 
to the wedding?” 

“That is right. 


But he was polite 


enough to send his regrets.” 


fish. Drawn by CLive WEED. 


All of which goes to 
prove the powers of ad- 
vertising. 
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A Private View—The gentleman whose favorite 
expression is—“It’s not the money, it’s the 


principle of the thing.” 
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MEMORY 


CERTAIN 
man prided 
himself on his 
wonderful mem- 
ory, for which he 
was always mak- 
ing, according to 
those that knew 
him, the most ex- 
travagant claims. 
One of his friends 
determined to try 
} and show him up. 
One day, on 
| meeting each 
| other, the friend, 
in the course of 
their conversa- 
tion, casually asked the other if he 
liked eggs, to which the answer was 
“To 
They did not see each other again 
for several weeks. When they next 
met again, they stood talking together 
for a few minutes, and, as they were 
about to separate, the friend said, 
“By the way, Bill, how?” 
To which the other instantly re- 
plied “fried!” 





AN EASY TEN 


A humorous young law student just 
blew into New York and met a former 
graduate of his school. After a noisy 
greeting the humorist said to the 
young lawyer: “I’ll bet you ten dollars 
I know what case you’re handling.” 

The young lawyer had no case, and 
thought he’d grasp the opportunity to 
make ten dollars. “All right, it’s a 
bet. What case am I handling?” he 
asked, taking a ten-spot out of his 
pocket. 

Taking the lawyer’s ten, and point- 
ing to his hand, the humorist replied: 
“Your brief-case.” 


THE CARELESS MULE 


Sam, a colored “slicker,” sold Mose 
a mule. A few days later Mose told 
Sam the mule was blind. 

“What makes yo’ think dat dat 
mule is blind?” 

“Why, I turned him loose in a field, 
and he ran right into a tree!” 

“Mose, that mule ain’t blind. 
just don’t give a dam.” 


He 


All others at regular rates. 





First Prize 


DURATION OB DE WAH 


He was a small, bow-legged, 
watery-eyed private in a colored 
stevedore company working at 
Brest. He was homesick and 
miserable. The morning after the 
news of the Armistice he went to 
his sergeant, a big rawboned, 
powerful colored boy from Texas, 
and said: 

“Sarge, I’se tired, an’ I wants 
ter go back home ter Alabam. I 
has toted dese here boxes from de 
ships to de cars until my shoulder 
is done wore down to de bone. 
I ‘listed fer de duration ob de wah, 
an’ now de wah is done over, an’ 
I wants ter git on back home.” 

The sergeant looked him over, 
and up and down. If looks could 
kill, he would have been dead. 
“Nigger,” he said, “git yourself 
back on dat job! De wah am 
over! Dat’s right! But de dura- 
tion am just started!” 











Second Prize 


LIBERALITY 


An African was on trial in a South- 
ern court for an offense against the 
dignity of the Commonwealth. The 
jury filed in. His honor asked for the 
verdict. “We find the defendant 
guilty,” the foreman replied, “and fix 
his punishment at thirty-five years in 
the penitentiary.” 

You could hear a pin drop as the 
prisoner was asked: “Have you any- 
thing to say?” And, as he rose to 
his feet: 

“Yo’ honor, I has only dis much ter 
say. You white gemmens sure is 
mighty liberal wif someone else’s 
time!” 


AUNTIE’S COMMENT 


When Miss Betsy’s pretty, fluffy 
grand-niece Sallie married and went to 
live in her new doll house of a bun- 
galow, all furnished in wedding pres- 
ents, she waited in awe the result of 
her great-aunt’s inspection. For Miss 
Betsy was a terror to the frivolous, 
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‘day dey lays 


Original, unpublished humorous stories only are desired. 


her favorite remark being that she 
could not abide foolishness. 

Clocks had figured largely among 
Sallie’s presents. Miss Betsy took 
them in, the big one in the hall, the 
mahogany one on the mantelpiece, the 
foolish little gilt one on the desk, and 
the still smaller one in the bedroom. 

“Well, Sallie,” she said, “it appears 
to me that you'll likely keep the time 
a long sight better than you'll spend 
Sag 

IMMUNE 

“Harold, is it true that your mother 
has diphtheria?” 

“Yes.” 

“Don’t you know that you can’t 
come to school without a-doctor’s per- 
mit? You may get the illness from 
your mother, and in that way all the 
school children here may get it from 
you.” 

“You should worry! She’s my step- 
mother, and I never get anything from 
her!” 


AUNTIE’S CHICKENS 


A gentleman passing by a white- 
washed cabin in the outskirts of a 
Southern town noticed a number of 
fine looking chickens which were being 
fed by an old negro woman. Stopping 
at the fence, he ventured: 

“Those are a splendid lot of fowls 
you have there, 
auntie.” 

**Splendid? 
Dey ain’ no 
good a-tall, dem 
chickens.” 

“Why do you 
say that? 

“*Cause, one 
aigs, an’ de nex’ 
day dey lays 
down and dies. 
Dey mus’ got de 
cholery.” 

“*r. DOG, -3 
should think 
you would be 
afraid to eat the 
eggs, auntie.” 

“We is,” was 
the honest re- 


ply. “We-don’ 
eat ’em. We 
sells ’em.” 








Fisherman—I hope, Mary, when ye git to New York an’ go into them swell eatin’ houses ye’ll sometimes order 
codfish. It'll make ye sorter feel ye’re doin’ suthin’ fer th’ folks back home. 
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The Efficient Man 


By Watt Mason 


Illustrated by Ratpw Barton 


T’S apparent to all thinkers, it is 

] sadly evident, that the world is full 

of tinkers who can’t tinker worth 
acent. It is hard to find a sailor who 
can sail the briny suds, it is hard to 
find a tailor who can make us decent 
duds. I am always handing shillings 
to some workman who’s a fake, which 
is why my rhythmic trillings have a sad 
and secret ache. 

In the high and learned professions, 
just as in the humbler trades, there 
are men whose chief possessions are 
the gall that never fades. Dr. Saw- 
bones comes to heal me when I’m sick 
and in despair, and he’ll sit around and 
feel me, and he’ll prod me here and 
there; and he’ll say I’ve Texas fever 
and prescribe some liquid rot, but he’s 
surely a deceiver, and he doesn’t hit 
the spot. Oh, my ailments are distress- 
ing, pink pains through my system 
whiz, and the docs, I know, are guess- 
ing, guessing what the trouble is. 

Then there comes the learned physi- 
cian who can banish all my aches, and 
I’m soon in such condition I could whip 
my weight in snakes. What a boon 
it is to find him, find the man who 
knows his job, with his trail of smoke 
behind him, bringing plaudits from the 
mob! The efficient men seem clinkers, 
they seem winners, safe and sane; for 
the world is full of tinkers and their 
tinking is in vain. 

I have heard the merchant princes 
say, with sorrow in their eyes, “In this 
weary world of quinces one good sales- 
man is a prize. Such a 
salesman is a treasure, built 
upon a noble plan; but we 
seldom have the pleasure 
of beholding such a man. 
There are salesmen by the 
million, but their thoughts 
are far away, on some dash- 














ing, they show 
up a_ limping 
walk. Lead us 
to the salesman 
willing, who is 
anxious to advance, and he’s sure to 
make a killing—we will give him 
every chance. He may rest on 
golden fleeces while he smokes our 
choice cigars, he may wed our aunts 
and nieces, he may use our motor 
cars. For we're tired of shiftless 
slinkers who to nothing have es- 
pired; all our world is full of 
tinkers and their tinking makes us 
tired.” 

All the busi- 
ness world is 




























































ade. Ina 
jerkin or a 
sweater, in 
an office or 
a store, doing something 





















looking for 
the fine effi- 
cient man, 
and, beshrew- 
ing and gadzooking, it 
abhors the also-ran. 
There’s a light in every 
casement for the gent 
















ing Maud or 
Lillian, on 
a dance or 
movie play; 
and they watch the hands 
proceeding round the face 
of yonder clock, and when 
they should be a-speed- 












who’s full of pep, who 
comes upward from the basement with 
a bold and eager step. 


There are blacksmiths mending 
watches, there are plumbers making 
hats, there are surgeons making 


botches of our wishbones and our 
slats; there are farmers writing son- 
nets, there are poets raising oats, there 
are tinners making bonnets, and they 
all have lost their goats. 

It is fine to see the voter who has 
found his proper trade, fixing up a 
Henry motor, mixing non-kick lemon- 
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one bit better than it 
\ e’er was done before. 
All the world is looking, 
gazing, hunting for this Master Mind, 
for this prodigy amazing—who is 
mighty hard to find! 






WHAT THE LADY SAID 

Mrs. Smith’s greatest ambition was 
to win recognition from her socially- 
prominent but discouragingly exclusive 
neighbor, Mrs. Browne-Jones. 

You can imagine Mrs. Smith’s satis- 
faction, therefore, when one evening 
her small son announced importantly, 
“Mrs. Browne-Jones spoke to me this 
afternoon.” 

“Why, Tommy, how nice!” beamed 
his mother. “What did she say to 
you?” 

“She said, ‘Take your hands off my 
hedge!’ ” 


OFFICE GOLF 
“What’s the trouble in the office?” 
“Somebody threw away the chief’s 
umbrella.” 
“Why, it was in shreds!” 
“No matter. He used it to illustrate 
golf strokes to his rich friends.” 








ee ee 


Drawn from the film by C. Bertram HARTMAN. 


Poor Goliath! 


By Hreywoop Broun 


UR hero, David, is only a strip- 

ling. Slight even for sixteen, 

he seems a child in the grasp 
of his huge opponent, Luke Hatburn. 
Luke towers at least a foot above him 
and outweighs him by seventy or 
eighty pounds. The huge and power- 
ful mountaineer dashes the boy’s head 
against the wall of the log cabin again 
and again. Now his fingers close in 
a vise-like grip around David's throat. 
Things look bad for David. It seems, 
does it not, that our hero is surely 
done for? 

At this point we would like to pause 
long enough to get down a few bets. 
We want to bet on David. In fact, 
we are willing to wager all we can 
raise and give odds of five hundred to 
one. What! There are no takers! 
Perhaps our eagerness has killed our 
market. We might as well confess 
the reasons for our confidence in 
David. Well, first of all he is the 
hero of the picture, and Luke Hatburn 
is the villain. Next, the heroine is 
eagerly awaiting the return of the boy 
for the final closeup, and Richard Bar- 
thelmess is the star of the picture and 
the most highly-paid actor in the cast. 
Luke Hatburn has height, reach, and 
strength; but David has something 
much more powerful than that behind 
him. He is borne up by the fictional, 
dramatic and motion picture tradition 
of the ages. The hero has to win 
because he always has. In film fights 
between vice and virtue the law of 
averages is suspended. The score up 
to date is Virtue 11,982—Vice 0. 
There have been no ties. 


ERSONALLY, we have reached a 

point where we would welcome a 
change in this unbroken current of 
victories. After all, it is not cricket. 
Virtue is no sportsman, or it would 
arrange to lose once in a while. We 
would like to see a play in which the 
United States cavalry arrived too late, 
or the moving saw proceeded to its 
destination in spite of the hero’s being 
in the way. ut we were glad the 
break from normal did not come dur- 
ing the course of “Tol’able David.” 
We were not anxious to see human 
probabilities come into play, but were 
content to watch film certainties work 


out as usual. We confess that we 
liked David and hated Luke Hatburn. 
Both actors did their work well. 
Richard Barthelmess, making his first 
appearance as a star, gives a delight- 
ful performance. A very little of the 
part is too young for him or any male 
actor more than eight years old. There 
are perhaps three incidents in the 
entire film in which the young man 
is called upon to be cute, and that is 
something which should never be re- 
quired of a film actor. We are not 
sure that it ought not to be excluded 
from the duties of the film actresses, 
also. 

Barring these brief exceptions, there 
is practitally no fault to be found with 
“Tol’able David.” It seems to us the 
most interesting motion picture we 
have seen ina year. The name of the 
director, Henry King, is not familiar 
to us, but we think he ought to take 
rank from now on with the best. If 
you are among those who are fond of 
saying “Why don’t the motion pictures 
do this?” or “that?” as the case may 
be, go to see “Tol’able David” and 
learn that sometimes they do. 


UT about that fight, again. Al- 

though virtue is allowed to win 
miraculously over vice, the result is 
made more convincing than usual by 
means of a shrewd device. We see 
a great deal of the struggle. It is 
vivid and violent. 
a revolver and shoots two of his foe. 
Nobody can object to this, because a 
little man can shoot just as effectively 
as a big one. But when the struggle 
narrows down to just the hero and 
Luke Hatburn, most formidable of the 
desperadoes, David is unarmed. The 
pistol has been knocked out of his 
hand and has rolled under a table. 
David and Luke grapple hand to hand. 
The big man has all the best of the 
early rounds. He damages the walls 
in frightful fashion by using David’s 
head as a hammer. At long range he 
knocks him down repeatedly, and in 
the in-fighting he chokes him. 

But at. length David wriggles loose. 
He spies the revolver under the table 
and crawls towards it. Luke also sees 
the weapon, and does some crawling 
on his own account. The man and the 
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David begins with © 





boy meet head on and begin a final 
grapple for the revolver which will 
bring the battle to a definite issue. 
At this point the film suddenly seizes 
the audience by the scruff of the neck 
and carries it bodily outside the cabin. 
There is a quick transition from car- 
mage to peace. We see the house at 
a little distance across a beautiful 
field of waving grain. A_ breeze 
is moving through the field, bending 
the grasses. It catches the door of the 
cabin and blows it wide open. Wide 
open it stays and empty. The director 
calls upon door and wind to hold the 
pose, and they obligingly comply for 
at least ten seconds. The audience is 
compelled to wait and to wonder. 
The ten seconds take a fearful time 
in passing a given point. You know 
that presently one or the other of the 
combatants will come out through that 
empty door, but you do not know 
whether it will be David or Luke. 
Well, as a matter of fact, anybody 
who takes the trouble to use his head 
jolly well ought to know that it will 
be David. Somehow or other we for- 
got to use ours. Tradition and all the 
rest were no comfort to us. When 
the boy finally staggered out, dragging 
behind him the mail bag for which he 
had fought, we breathed a sigh of 
relief. In fact, we were so eminently 
satisfied with the result that we did 
not object very much to the inanity of 
the final closeup which followed a little 


‘ later. 


E LIKE “Tol’able David” be- 
cause the people look as they 
ought to look. Ernest Torrence as 
Luke Hatburn has been pretty gener- 
ally awarded the heavyweight, blood- 
curdling championship for the present 
season. Barthelmess, as we have 
said, is an exceedingly attractive hero. 
Gladys Hulette is the sort of heroine 
we like the best. She does not overdo 
beauty and therefore make it dull. 
And the roads, the fields, the houses 
and the brooks have been cast just as 
carefully as the actors. Things look 
like true country and not like loca- 
tions. This is a picture to keep you 
out in the open air. Practically every- 
thing about it appeals to us. Even 
the dog is good. 




















SMILES 


Constance Binney is 
guaranteed for five 
thousand smiles. Will 
take any hill on high 
and never tires. A 
light “six,” full of pep. 
F. O. B. Hollywood, 
Cal. 


bd 
: 





Photo by ALFRED CHENEY JOHNSTON. 


The poets may rave about the violets al & 4 
being blue, but not during Smile Week! WM i. 


Take Violet Mereseau, for instance! 























If a feller could clip smiles from 
Will Rogers’s audie he’d win 
by a smile!“ Will’s in vaudeville 

LOE now. . He says they call it the 

- “two-a-day,” but he doesn’t know 

whether they mean meals or dol- 

\ lars! He says he looks kinda 

crowded here, and wants to know 
if it’s peach jam! 


Photo by ALFRED CHENEY JOHNSTON. 


Doris Eaton has a sorta 
Mona Lisa smile, what- 
ever that is; and now we 
know why Mona Lisa was 
kidnapped! Doris is the 
originator of the hat- 
checking system. 


Photo by ALFRED CHENEY JOHNSTON. 


“And a lady with a lamp 
shall stand—”; and here she 
is, ladies and gentlemen. 
Miss Mollie King, head flag- 
man on L. and C. (laugh and 
chuckle) Railroad, and she’ll 
flag any grouch she sees 
coming! 
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EDITORIAL 


By Wituiam ALLEN WHITE 











LOVE AND THE TAXES housing problem enters into the idyl; also the corner 
policeman and expensive courts come in, and new patent 
sanitary jails, and high-salaried reporters, and newspaper 
space that should be devoted to the sale of oil stock and 
to editorials denouncing the agricultural bloc—and a lot 
of complications that go directly into the taxes and affect 
the cost of living. So we must put love upon a meter, 
declare it a public utility, and either control it in the 
public interest or socialize it for public use. 

Love that in the early days of Francis Wilson used 
to “come like a summer sigh, softly o’er us stealing,” now 
is a pathological condition, having certain definite symp- 
toms in blood pressure, blood count, respiration and other 
secretions and excretions of the body: a pathological 
condition most frequently found in adolescence. We are 
horribly scientific about what was once a vast mystery. 
Possibly the next generation will find a serum which will 
check love as it checks other infantile diseases. Pos- 
sibly the source of the infection will be located, bottled 
and for sale by all druggists, so that in the halls where 
once beer and light wines were dispensed to the thirsty 
multitudes, one can go in and get a shot of true love! 
But if that far millennial day dawns it will take taxes to 
pry up the sun, more taxes, lots of taxes. 


T is high time that something should 
be done about love. It is getting too 
heavily into the taxes. St. Valen- 
tine’s Day furnishes the occasion for 
a frank discussion of the subject of 
love looking to some practical solu- 
tion of the problems presented in a 
complex civilization. 

Two or three epochs ago love was 

a simple and rather secondary matter 

in man’s relation to the cosmos—a 

foot-race culminating in a domestic 

establishment which required little 
police protection, and no plumbing, save that which the 
hillside afforded. Even an era ago love was only an 
exalted horse trade. But for two thousand years, as the 
church social has been rising in economic importance 
as the mainstay of organized religion, woman has been 
getting restive as a chattel, and has been demanding status 
as an individual. So love, like transportation, communica- 
tion, fuel, food, and the baser metals, is being affected 
by its public use. 

Thus love, in one way, gets into the taxes. Sooner 
or later we must establish numerous state love commis- In the meantime, why not start a movement to abolish 
sions in the more liberal and progressive States, like love, and pick babies off the trees? That seems to be the 
Wisconsin, California, Kansas and Massachusetts. After Omly way to get love out of the taxes. And with these 
that the Cabinet portfolio for the Department of Love is ™ellow meditations we leave St. Valentine. 


the next step in the evolution of our attempt to establish 
the Federal control of romance. One can see it grow, IN CLEAR DREAM AND SOLEMN VISION” 





this Federal Department of Romance, the bureaus of ND so we come to Lincoln’s birthday, one hundred and 
eugenics, the divisions of polemics and divorce, the comp- twelve years away. It is something over a half cen- 
troller of the birth rate, the office of the superintendent tury now since his death, “when lilacs first in the 


of compatibility, supervising the application of the newly- dooryard bloomed.” In those years we have probably 
invented kissometer, which will test the love power of created a myth. 
infatuated couples to ascertain whether romance will have It is unlikely that any such man as Lincoln is now 
voltage enough to last until the first three children are pictured ever lived. The facts of his life are plentiful 
past school age; the curator of the separator, which shall enough, Herndon, Miss Tarbell, Nicolay and Hay having 
dispel romance by psychoanalysis in unsuitable couples! collected the bits, which Humpty Dumpty might use in 
What a department it will be, and what an opening his Herculean task, but no one has ever put Lincoln to- 
for the Maiden Aunt! Indeed, given the Federal Love’ gether again. Noone evercan. He died with his genera- 
Department and the Maiden Aunt becomes a career for tion, as he lived with it. 
women in itself! And yet, despite our beloved Presi- That he was a kindly man, a homely man, a cautious 
dent’s promise to take the Government out of business, man, and unlearned, but never a stupid man, no one can 
something must be done to regulate and control love. doubt. That he was a politician, who scrambled up from 
Once it was simple enough, and no one’s business if Darby the bottom of the political ladder out of the muck and 
and Joan decided to tread the primrose path. If Mrs. mire of it, and when he got to a certain rung began to 
Darby or Colonel John Q. Joan appeared in the path with be a statesman also is true. An ambitious man he was 
the hardware necessary to puncture love’s young dream, also most likely; not as Cassius, but at least as Brutus 
that also was a private affair; once, but not now. The was. But the myth rather than the man is important. 
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For the myth is the Lincoln that we have builded out of 
our own aspirations. It is the American ideal of a good 
and great man. It is of vastly more importance to the 
world than the plaster-cast of life around which this myth 
has been formed. We do not make gods of wood or stone 
any more, but take flesh and blood and events and eras 
and make myth-men who rule us. And one of our strongest 
rulers is the myth called Lincoln. 


REGLUING THE POLLYWOG’S TAIL 


HE perennial hope of the wets is beautiful, but evanes- 
cent. They are trying in the courts for the relief they 
failed to get in Congress. But the trial will do them 

no good. Prohibition, such as it is, and it will grow more 
and more severe with the years, is here to stay. Unless the 
wets can abolish the causes of prohibition, which are not, 
alas, the drunkard’s family, and are only incidentally eco- 
nomic waste, the saloon is gone. 

The thing which abolished the saloon and the little brown 
jug was over-production of its substitutes. One took a 
drink for the kick in it; for the substantial joy there was 
imgetting out of the humdrum and of tiptoeing into another 
and brighter world. It is a vast lot of fun to find one’s self 
in a mood to kiss a policeman,’ to. change fore and aft 
wheels of a car, to murder the family, or to calmly butter 
a cigarette and then to light a parkerhouse roll. Such sport 
releases all the tense nerves of agonizing boredom and 
soothes one like a tragedy. 

But why does a tragedy soothe one? Only because it 
saves one the trouble of going out and starting a tragedy 
on his own hook. Hence the need throughout the ages of 
the more or less mild intoxicant. But we satisfy that, and 
in these days vastly better, with the newspapers and the 
movies. It costs but a penny to get a crime with a kick 
in it—a Los Angeles love story, a Néw York banditry, a 
Chicago gun murder, a Boston boodlery. To read the stir- 
ring story of either of these, according to one’s taste for 
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crime or desire for emotional stimulation, will refresh the 
soul; will cleanse it of the desire to get out of the miulli- 
grubs that life makes of a man’s day a routine or of a wom- 
an’s an eternal grind, and will do so cheaper, quicker, more 
comfortably than a quart of hard liquor. 

The newspaper is the laughing gas which modern civiliza- 
tion has invented to extract its poisonous boredom without 
pain. Or if reading requires an eye strain or some rudi- 
mentary mental capacity, there are the movies, Heaven’s 
own balm for that nerve frazzle which comes from a long 
striving at some tedious task. Why should poor, tired 
father, trudging home from the shop, or field, or office at 
the end of a goshawful day, have to stop at Mike’s place 
and stoke his boiler full of hot rebellious booze at an outlay 
of seventy or eighty cents and then go home and chop up 
Mamma and little Johnnie with an ax, or shoot Aunt Helen 
full of ill concealed holes, when for a third of the outlay 
the weary toiler can go down to the Alcazar or the Colum- 
bia or the Family Theater and see much worse crime and 
so drain off the scum on his soul? 

Moralists bewail the fact that the yellow newspapers and 
the movies suggest and encourage crime. Possibly they do 
suggest crime to young minds who do not need the stimula- 
tion of excitement to relieve their deep and dangerous ennui. 
But if the moralists would go to the psychologist and learn 
of his ways and be wise, they would know what a vast and 
sordid brew of crime the newspapers and the movies draw 
off from the dreary stew of life. The saloon, the plain drunk, 
the drunk with trimmings and the periodical with its at- 
tendant pale pink zebras and spotted monkeys and gala 
snakes used to be the only surcease man had. It was an 
expensive surcease! Naturally, it grew wasteful and finally 
impossible. Then, with the coming of the newspapers and 
the movies, the saloon, lagging superfluous on the stage, had 
to go. It will never come back. The wets, Heaven cheer 
them, are a hopeful tribe. But vanity of vanities—they are 
trying to restore the lost tail to the tadpole and it can’t 
be done. 


CUPID’S AGENT 
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TO SUPPRESS THE SQUALLS! 


“How is it your next door neighbor 
isn’t speaking to you?” 

“Well, I took the muffler from my 
motor-boat and told him it was a pres- 
ent for the baby!” 


COMPLIMENTARY 


“Good heavens! You are the dirt- 
iest, worst looking man I have ever 
seen!” 

“Thankee, lady; but I can’t live on 
compliments.” 


EXPLAINED 


Woman—You say you met 
; my father on the field of Get- 
tysburg? 
Tramp—Y essum. He was 
running a sight-seeing bus, and 
I was selling sandwiches. = 


POLICE! 


mi The Easterner—So you are 
from the West, eh? Have you 
shot anything lately? 

The Westerner—I_ should 
say so, pard; three games of 
| pool this afternoon. 
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IF WE GO ON 
Sunday “I am alarmed over 


these fast Willie boys 
and jazz babies.” 
By Shanks “The future will attend 
to them. But think of 
the things they’ll have to 
face in their own chil- 
dren.” 









THE KIND 
{ “What kind of a man do you want 
Fl for this job?” 

“One who was a bear in the past, 
who will be a bull for the future, and 
a horse to work.” 
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FIRST AID 


“Man at the door, miss, claims he is 
starving.” 

“Poor fellow!” said the tender- 
hearted movie queen. “Give him one 
of my photographs.” 
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With the College Wits 


Irrepressible, 





Jack—I should think you Vassar 
girls would get up an orchestra. 

Jill—Oh, we couldn’t! 

“Why not?” 

“Not a girl there would play second 
fiddle.”—Cornell Widow. 


MARY AGAIN 
ARY had a little lamb, 
Its price was awful high; 
And should you ask who paid the bill, 
I'll answer, it was I. 


Someone wrote a little verse 
Of Mary and her lamb. 
I think I’ve read it somewhere else, 
But I don’t give a damn! 
—Yale Record. 


WHERE THERE’S A WILL 

Tim—lIn the parlor last night Helen 
wouldn’t kiss me because it might 
wake up the family. 

Tom—Tough luck, old top. 

“Not at all; we left the parlor.”— 
Ohio Sun Dial. 


REALLY NEW 
Agent—I’ve got a device here for 
getting energy from the sun. 
Mr. Jones—Here! Give me one for 
mine.—Princeton Tiger. 


ON BOTH 
First Souse—Haw, haw! Thash 
good joke on you. 
Second Souse—Whasha good joke? 
Number one—Thash not your hat yer 
sittin’ on. *Smine.—Washington Sun 
Dodger. 


Joyous, 


A TOURIST’S KNOWLEDGE 

Woman—I should think you would 
be ashamed to beg in this neighbor- 
hood. 

Tramp—Don’t apologize for it, mum, 
I’ve seen worse.— Williams Purple 
Cow. 


INCIDENTAL 
Gulf—I understand that you are 
going to take up golf. 
Goof—Oh, just enough to be able 
to read the comic papers intelligently. 
—Ambherst Lord Jeff. 


EXPENSIVE MATHEMATICS 

“Let me see,” said the young man 
thoughtfully, “I’ve got to buy some 
flowers, and some confectionery, and 
some theater tickets, and—” 

“Doing mental arithmetic?” in- 
quired the man at the desk. 

“No, sentimental arithmetic.”—Pitt 
Panther. 


PROOF POSITIVE 
“Do you think thought transference 
is possible?” I asked. 
“TI know it is,” she replied—and then 
slapped my face.—California Pelican. 


ADVICE 

I ask you, do you like a girl who 
talks baby-talk and smokes between 
words; who dances almost divinely, 
and prefers bridge on the piazza to a 
set of tennis in the sun; who -thinks 
that Einstein is a clothing merchant, 
and that Chopin wrote jazz? You 
don’t! Well, then, my son, stay away 
from the flappers—Wesleyan Warp. 





Irresponsible 


ONE THING MORE 
Farmer—I’ve shown ye yer room, 
an’ told ye about hours, an’ board, an’ 
wages. What more do ye want ter 
know? 
Hand—Let’s jest have a look about 
the cellar—Mass. Ag. Squib. 





Are You Coming In? 


DGE’S Annual College Wits ae 
will be published on May 6 next. 
you going to be represented in it? 

All matter for this number should be in 
our hands early in March. All matter sub- 
mitted should be addressed “College Wits 
Editor, JUDGE, 627 West 43d Street, New 
York,” and must be original. 

All matter accepted will be paid for. And 
there are three trophies—handsome silver 
cups—for the best college showing, for the 
best literary feature, and for the best art 
feature. 

Each contribution must bear the name, class 
and college of the contributor. 

Are you coming in? 











THE WRONG SETTING 
‘ue candelabra glowed a glare 
Upon her soft, elusive hair 
And shone profound affection where... 
They sat. 


The lad requested but one kiss 
From the aforesaid little miss. 
“Now don’t refuse,” he said, “for 
this... 
Or that.” 


“By these little lights above you 
I a@bre you, little dove, you,” 
She'replied, “I cannot love you... 
Here!” 
—Harvard Lampoon. 





She—Half of the women here don’t know samy to dean 
It—And the other half dcn’t.—Californian Pelican. 
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Digest of the Worlds Humor 


66 ND her mean husband thinks 
she’s extravagant.” 
“Why?” 
“Just because she insists on having 
Fido’s monogram stamped on his dog- 
biscuits."— Washington Post. 


“How'd you get so bow-legged?” 
asked one corner ornament of the 
other in the neighborhood of Pike 
and Madison Street on the lower east 
side. “Did they let you walk too 
soon?” 

“Naw,” growled the bow-shinned 
one, “my old man used to swat flies 
on my head, an’ he swatted me so hard 
he bent my pins.”—Pittsburgh Dis- 
patch. 





A man had just bought a postage 
stamp at the drug store. 

“Three cents,” said the proprietor 
when payment was preferred. 

“How’s that?” asked the customer. 

“The government is about to put 
the price up, and we are simply antici- 
pating the market.”—Portland Press. 


“The bluff, cheery optimism of the 
late Senator Frye,” said a Lewiston 
divine, “could not brook a whiner. 
Once at a dinner here in Lewiston, a 
whiner seated opposite Senator Frye 
said dolefully, “I have only one friend 
on earth—my dog.” 

“Why don’t you get another dog?” 
asked Senator Frye.—Boston Herald. 


“You say this movie cost a million?” 

“Just about,” said the producer. 

“Don’t you know the public cannot 
be fooled by that sort of advertising 
any longer? The people know movies 
don’t cost a million dollars.” 

“Who’s talking about dollars? This 
movie was made in Germany. If you 
are so darned inquisitive, figure out 
how many marks it takes to make a 
dollar.”—Birmingham Age-Herald. 


The Dowager—What has become of 
Mr. Gadabout? He used to be quite 
a society lion. 

The Old Tea Hound—He doesn’t go 
out any more. He married a society 
lion tamer.—Houston Post. 

















PATHOS UP TO DATE 





What is there more pathetic in life than the spectacle of a sturdy Boy Scout attempting to perform his day’s good 
deed by begging his mother to give up smoking?—London Mail. 
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“TI say, aunt, did you flirt when you 
were young?” 

“Just a little, Bobby.” 

“And were you ever punished for 
it?” 

“Well—er—I married your Uncle 
Jack.”—London Weekly Telegraph. 


Officer—And you are giving a re- 
ward of only $5 for the return of your 
wife? 

Husband Harry—That’s all. 

“No one will bring her back for 
that small amount.” 

“I know it.”—Boston Globe. 


“Business is bad.” 

“Can’t you reduce office expenses?” 
asked his wife. 

“Yes, I guess I’ll have to kiss the 
stenographer good-by.” 

“Harold!” — Louisville 
Journal. 


Courier- 


“Just a word,” said the lawyer to 
his fair client. 

“Yes?” 

“If your husband asks for the cus- 
tody of the poodle don’t try to win 
the sympathy of the court by weep- 
ing and calling the—er—little animal 
your ‘precious darling.’ ” 

“Why not?” 

“The judge is the father of ten chil- 
dren, and he’s proud of it.”——Birming- 
ham Age-Herald. 


“What are you plunging back into 
the water for, Pat? You just swam 
ashore.” 

“Shure, Oi had to save meself first. 
Now Oi’m going back to save Moike.” 
—New York Sun. 


“Judge, I don’t know what to do.” 

“Eh?” 

“I swore to tell the truth.” 

“Well?” 

“But every time I try to tell it 
some lawyer objects.” — Louisville 
Courier-Journal. 


“I want to go into politics and make 
a name for myself,” said the ambitious 
young man. 

“Make a name for yourself before 
you go into politics, son,” said the 
veteran of many campaigns. “Then 
you can run for office on the plea that 
you were drafted.”—Birmingham Age- 
Herald. 


Judge—yYour tale that you stole this 
money sub-consciously impresses me. 

Prisoner—It’s true, your honor. I, 
my real self, didn’t know a thing about 
it. 

“Therefore, I am going to let your 
sub-conscious self imagine that it is 
out and getting the air for six months.” 
—Wayside Tales. 


“I understand that you are going to 
take a vacation?” 

“Yes,” replied Mr. Dustin Stax. 
need a change of scene.” 

“You never appeared to work very 
hard.” 

“No. But it becomes monotonous 
to do all your loafing in the same 
office.”—Washington Star. 


- 


First Professor (in high-powered 
motor car)—We’ve got it at last! 

Second Professor—G-got w-what? 

“Perpetual motion—I can’t stop.”— 
Queenslander (Brisbane). 
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A sudden sound of whistling dis- 
turbed the air of the classroom, and 
the strains of “I’m Forever Blowing 
Bubbles” floated over forty small heads 
bent over forty small slates. 

“Who’s that whistling?” screamed 
the teacher, as soon as she had recov- 
ered from her surprise. 

“It’s just masel’,” answered little 
Jock McGay, with true Scottish im- 
perturbability. “Did ye no ken Ah 
cud whistle?”—Answers (London). 


“That long-haired, round-shouldered 
feller going by on the other side of 
the street has a collection of 8,927 dif- 
ferent specimens of moths and butter- 
flies, and is adding to it right along,” 
pridefully said the landlord of the 
Petunia tavern. 

“Indeed!” returned the dyspeptic- 
looking guest. “And what does his 
wife do to support the family?”—Kan- 
sas City Star. 


A policeman had found a dog and 
returned it to the mansion from which 
it had strayed. The nurse-girl took 
the animal from him; at which the 
constable inquired: 

“Do you have to take care of the 
dog?” 


“Oh, no!” returned the maid. “The 


missis says I’m too young and inex- 
perienced—I only look after the chil- 
dren!”—London Weekly Telegraph. 
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“The bridegroom resembles his father-in-law.” 


“Yes. 
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But he looks much older.”—Korsaren (Christiania). 














Sympathetic Old Lady—Dear me! 


Wouldn’t a gramophone be easier, 


my good man?”—Passing Show (London). 


A Philadelphia clergyman is the 
father of a son whose habits of un- 
punctuality are a sore trial. Never- 
theless, the youth’s ready tongue is a 
source of secret delight to the parent. 

Once the young man appeared at 
Sunday breakfast twenty minutes after 
the appointed time. 

“Son,” said the minister, reproach- 
fully, as he held his watch so that the 
youth might see its accusing face, “do 
you think this is right? Do you hon- 
estly think it is right?” 

“Well, father,” returned the young 
man, regretfully, “I wish it were about 
twenty minutes fast, but as you ask 
me to say honestly, I am afraid it’s 
just about right.”—Homiletic Review. 


Getting out a newspaper is no pic- 
nic. If we print jokes folks say we 
are silly; if we don’t, they say we have 
no sense of humor. If we publish 
original matter they say we lack 
variety; if we publish things from 
other papers they say we are too lazy 
to write. If we don’t go to church 
we are heathens; if we do we are 
hypocrites. If we stay in the office 
we ought to be out rustling news; if 
we are out rustling news we are not 
attending to our business at the office. 
If we wear old clothes we are not 
solvent; if we wear new clothes they 
are not paid for. What in thundera- 
tion is a poor editor to do, anythow? 
Like as not, some editor will say we 
swiped this from an exchange. We 
did. — Maryville (Mo.) Democrat- 
Forum. 


One day a teacher was having a first 
grade class in physiology. She asked 
them if they knew that there was a 
burning fire in the body all of the 
time. One little girl spoke up and 
said: 

“Yes’m; when it is a cold day I can 
see the smoke.”—Epworth Herald. 


“Times have changed,” said the 
bachelor. 

“What now?” 

“Just called on a married couple and 
saw a baby being put to sleep by a 
lullaby played on a graphophone.”— 
Louisville Courier-Journal. 


“A lot of eloquence,” said Uncle 
Eben, “ain’ no more practical use dan 
hollerin’ ‘Come seven!’ in a craps 
game.”—Washington Star. 


Grocer—What was that woman com- 
plaining about? 

Clerk—The long wait, sir. 

“Well, some people you never can 
please, anyhow. Yesterday she com- 
plained of the short weight.”—West- 
ern Christian Advocate. 





“Will you give me a referencc, ma’am. 


door.” 





“The beauteous one is going to 
Reno, you say?” 

“Yes, for her health.” 

“I didn’t know Reno was a health 
resort.” 

“She says her husband makes her 
sick.”—Birmingham Age-Herald. 


“When will we know that airships 
are a commercial success?” 

“When the tramps begin stealing 
rides.”—Louisville Courier-Journal. 


Waiter—Would you like it served 
with sherry sauce, sir? 

Guest—Yes, and come to think of it, 
you can make it all sauce.—Kansas 
City Star. 


The Toledo Blade proposes a Tell- 
the-Truth Week. What do they want 
to do—start another war?—Cleveland 
Plain Dealer. 


Professor W. E. Grange, author of 
“Primitive Love,” said in a lecture in 
Boston: 

“Primitive man was very cynical 
about love. Modern man, under his 
veneer of civilization, is just as cynical 
about it. 

“I once heard a bricklayer and a 
mason discussing love. 

“*My idea,’ said the bricklayer, ‘is 
that if you’re fool enough to fall in 
love, the cure is to run away.’ 

“The mason gave a sneering laugh. 

“*Yes, that’s a sure cure,’ he said, 
‘ provided you run away with the girl.’” 
—Detroit Free Press. 


“Have you noticed that Dauber has 
changed his style of painting lately? 
From his former meticulous method 
he has turned to a sort of slapdash 
impressionism.” 

“Yes. It’s the influence of golf, I 
think—he now tries to do his work 
with the fewest number of strokes.”— 
Boston Transcript. 
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I’m going to Mrs. Surbiton, next 


“T’'ll give you the best reference in the world, Jane. I hate that woman!” 


—London Weekly Telegraph. 
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“You were staring at that girl.” 

“Now, wife, I merely cut my eyes 
around at her.” 

“Cut your eyes around at me occa- 
sionally.” 

“Every time I do I see a $4.98 hat 
that cost me $40.”—Birmingham Age- 
Herald. 


“Brown plays a rather tight game 
of poker, doesn’t he?” 

“He has to. He’s one of those 
birds who gives his wife half his win- 
nings.”—Louisville Courier-Journal. 


Pat was helping the gardener on a 
gentleman’s place and, observing a 
shallow stone basin containing water, 
he inquired what it was for. 

“That,” said the gardener, 
bird bath.” 

“Don’t ye be foolin’ me,” grinned 
Pat. “What is it?” 

“A bird bath, I tell you. 
you doubt it?” 

“Because I don’t belave there’s a 
burrd alive that can tell Saturday night 
from anny other.”—Boston Transcript. 


“is a 


Why do 


“Have you any qualifications for a 
screen career, miss?” 

“Well, I shot a man and was ac- 
quitted after a spectacular trial.” 

“I mean any unusual qualifications.” 

Birmingham Age-Herald. 
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“Please do not insist! 





For con- 
venience sake, I am obliged to choose 


the negress. I am in mourning!”—Le 


Rire (Paris). 


A little Scotch laddie, wee Willie 
Macgregor, returned home after his 
first day at school. 

When his father came back from 
work that evening he asked the young 
scholar what he had learned. 

“TI learned to say, ‘Yes, ma’am,’ and 
‘No, sir,’ to me mither and feyther,” 
replied the boy. 

“Did you, indeed!” said the father. 

“Aye!” responded Willie.—Pearson’s 
(London). 


Wifile—O, hubby get the doctor; 
baby swallowed a nickel. 

Hubby—What, pay $2 to recover 
five cents? Nothing doing.—Boston 
































“TI understand your boy wants to be- 
come a musician.” 

“I’m trying to get him to take up 
the bass drum,” said Mr. Cobbles. 

“What’s the idea in that?” 

“If he puts his heart into playing 
that kind of instrument, it’ll be the 
first manual labor he’s ever done.”— 
Birmingham Age-Herald. 


Judge—How do you explain the fact 
that you were in your stocking feet 
when caught? 

Burglar—I was told someone in the 
family was sick.—Boston Globe. 


Ambrose Berry paid an agent four 
dollars to recharge his lightning rods, 
and reports that they’re in fine shape 
for the next storm.—Woodland (Ga.) 
Wanderer. 


Rector (giving lessons in school)— 
There are still parts of the world 
where men eat each other. What do 
you call a man who eats another man? 

Small Boy—Greedy, sir! — London 
Morning Post. 


“What! Jobson working again? I 
thought he’d retired with a compe- 
tence.” 

“He did; but the minute he retired 
his wife knew he had it.”—Boston 
Transcript. 
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Householder—That’s a rummy sort o’ way to enter a bloke’s ‘ouse!” 
Intruder—“Well, I knocked!”—Passing Show (London). 
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of its kind in the world! 
ALO STUDIES 


2 Masterpieces of Photographic Art 


The complete colleétion of the celebrated 
ALO STUDIES, by Albert Arthur 
Allen, has been put into a handsome, 
bound volume. 


This Art Edition De Luxe contains thirty- 
two photographic creations of the nude, 
blending the purity and charm of youth 
amid luxuriant settings of nature. 

A copy of this remarkable work, bound 
in leather, gold oumped, is a valuable ad- 
dition to the most carefully seleéted library. 


Order your copy at once, Make yourself familiar 
with the work of this eminent American artist, 


Leather . $4.00 
Cloth ‘ 2.00 
Art Paper . 1.00 


cALLEN cArt StTupIos 


4106 Broadway, Oakland, California, U. S. A. 














THE KICK OF JONES’S NEW RECIPE 


The way to a man’s heart is— | 


through his cellar. 











Ladies Let Cuticura 
Keep Your Skin 
Fresh and Young 


Soap, Ointment, Taleum. everywhere. Forsam 
po vata ml mr Dept. 7, Malden, Mass 














PLENTY OF PROHIBITION 

“They have prohibited liquor.” 

“Well?” 

“Now they want to prohibit joking 
about it.” 


HIS VIEW 
Willis (at the golf club) —Wouldn’t 
you be surprised if I turned in a per- 


fect score? ; ; 
Gillis—I’d be more surprised if you 
turned in a correct one. 
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The Heywood Broun Syndi- 


cate, Inc. 
By Walter Prichard Eaton 


SEEING THINGS AT NIGHT. By Heywood Broun. 

Harcourt, Brace & Co. 
FOR a good many years we used to 

talk about Homer as if he were a 
man, till some German scholars dis- 
covered that he was ten or a dozen 
men. Even so to-day, you will hear 
a good many people talk about Hey- 
wood Broun as if such a person ex- 
isted, and they knew him. (New York 
folks are like that—they want you to 
believe they know everybody.) Even 
the editors of Judge fall for this bluff, 
and print a page of essays, sometimes 
about the movies, every week, signed 
“Heywood Broun.” What they don’t 
tell you is that the check is made out 
to The Heywood Broun Syndicate, Inc. 
Heywood Broun, like Homer, is a com- 
bination.: In fact, the rest of us poor 
devils who write for the magazine and 
papers call it a combination in re- 
straint of trade, and we would surely 
ask the Department of Justice to take 
action if we didn’t remember that gaso- 
line went up about four cents a gal- 
lon as soon as the Government busted 
the Standard Oil Trust. Heywood is 
incorporated under the lax laws of 
Delaware, his (or, rather, its) charter 
permitting him (or it) to do business 
in literary and dramatic criticism, mo- 
tion picture reviewing, baseball and 
football reporting, humorous essays on 
the care of babies, attacks on Presi- 
dent Harding, short stories, one-act 
plays, and column conducting, and to 
carry on this business in any and all 
newspapers, magazines, theater pro- 
grams, public banquets, lecture halls, 
in all states of the union, Canada and 
the city of Havana. 

We are pleased to be able to report, 





|| however, that the Authors’ League of 


America has secured the services of 
Samuel Untermyer, Esq., and are 
about to have this Broun trust investi- 
gated, with a view to regulation. Full 
reports will be found in the New York 
World. 

Exhibit A will probably be “Seeing 
Things at Night.” Herein are gath- 
ered together, under the trade name 
of Broun, sundry and various essays 
on birds, babies, theaters, southpaws, 
dogs, Margaret Fuller, booze, H. G. 
Wells, farms, Yale men, clocks, and 
dissimiiar subjects, which have been 
written at various and sundry times 
by the various and sundry people who 
work for the syndicate. Of course, 
we don’t say it’s a bad business on that 
account. Far from it. We are struck 
almost dumb with astonishment; first, 
that the syndicate could find so many 
men of talent and humor to work for 
it; and, second, that it had sense 
enough to employ them. 

Syndicates as a rule don’t employ 
men of real talent; they turn out a 
machine product. For instance, you 
can get a shirt, a collar, and a suit of 
clothes in Bend, Oregon, which will 
make you look exactly like a citizen 
of Worcester, Mass. You will even 
have a sore place at the same spot on 
your chin made by the same safety 
razor blade. This is known as “Ameri- 


(Continued on page 28) 
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eet Americas Greatest Humorists 
at Your Own Fireside in 
asterpieces of Wit and Humor 


ler for bettin’.”” He’d bet on any- 

thing—evenoffered to bet the Parson 
that his wife wouldn’t get well. And it 
was through his love of “bettin’” that 
he came to catch “Dan’l Webster” and 
educate him. ‘Dan’l” was a mighty good 
frog and could outjump any frog in Cala- 
veras County. But once he fell down 
and his fall was enough to make angels 
weep. 
“One—Two—Three GIT!” said Jim— 
but something was the matter with 
“Dan’l.” Hedidn’t “git.” And then— 
but to really enjoy the history of this 
“notorious frog’? you must read it in 
Mark Twain’s own words. 
And this is but one of the hundreds of 
famous stories, poems and anecdotes 
which appear in this unique and remark- 
able collection. George Ade’s ‘Fables 


J: SMILEY was “the dangdest fel- 





in Slang’’—the shrewd Celtic philosophy 








he was always worn out when he came 
home at night. He needed diversion, 
but he never had the energy to go out 
after he was once settled with his paper. 
Life was becoming a monotonous grind. 
His wife became more and more worried 
about him, and was continually on the 
lookout for something to quicken his 
flagging interest. 

One day she happened to notice a set of 
books in a bookstore. ‘I wonder if they 
would brighten John up,” she thought. 
So she bought them and placed one so 
her husband would run across it ac- 
cidentally when he came home from the 
office. 

That evening it was all that she could do 
to get him to bed. From then on the 
change was almost miraculous. Not 
only the rest of the family, but everyone 
with whom he came into contact com- 
mented on his new buoyancy of spirits. 








of “Mr. Dooley” —the keen Yankeeisms 


of “Artemus Ward’’—Washington Irving’s funpoking at the old 
New York Dutch through “Diedrich Knickerbocker” 
roarious “Nonsense” of Stephen Leacock—these and many more 
are here to help you drive “dull care away” and give you the 
relaxation of a good laugh, not once, but every day of your life. 

There was once an average American business man. 
good position and managed to keep his family in comfort. 


world ‘at their feet. 





the up- 


distinction. 


He had a 
But 


light at home. 


Witty people, happy people have the 
At the club; on the train; at the card party; 


calling on neighbors; among your family and friends—if you 
have read Masterpieces of Wit and Humor you will enjoy certain 


And besides all this, think of the countless evenings of pure de- 
Evenings spent with a company such as you could 
never find on any stage. 


From “Diedrich Knickerbocker” to “Mr. Dooley” —the Only Complete 
Anthology of American Humor Ever Compiled 


“Tas complete li- 
ef brary of wit and 
humor contains 
3 ~ six attractive 
S$ volumes of the 

aN best American humor. 
xt 1,164 pages, 104 auth- 
_3} ors, besides several 
anonymous writers, 283 
selections. No half 
pages blank where a 
story ends—these have 
been filled in with point- 
ed bits of humor—the 







kind you remember 
for the club. 


men and women will tell their funniest stories 
and display their keenest wit for your own pleas- 
ure. Think of it! You can be one of the dis- 
tinguished gathering; and you will have all the 
mental stimulus and all the happy diversion 
of such a meeting. 

Remember, the antidote for worry is laughter! 
We all need more of it. And these wonderful 
little volumes—always ready, always dis- 
closing something fresh and new—will bring 
it to you at the time you need it most. 


We Have Only a Limited Number 
Left—Send for Your Set Today 


The books are of a 
handy size, with 





Thomas L. Masson, 
editor of ‘“‘Life,’’ com- 


A Few of the Authors and Titles 


large, clear type— 
one of them is just 
the thing to carry in 


piled this remarkable 
set of books. He is, 
perhaps, the coun- 
try’s most discerning 
expert on wit and hu- 
mor. What he has 
done is to arrange 
the cream of Ameri- 
ean humor into six 
readable volumes. 
They are virtually 
American Classics. 
Think what this 
means! You can 
now have all the 
greatest American 
humorists from the 
time of Benjamin 
Franklin until today 
gathered in your liv- 
ing room. These 





GEORGE ADE 
Fable of the Preacher 
Who Flew His Kite But 
Not Because He Wished 
To Do So 
The Fable of the Caddy 
Who Hurt His Head 
While Thinking. 
ARTEMUS WARD 
Among the Spirits. 
The Shakers. 
Mr. Wardand the Prince 
of Wales. 
HENRY GUY 
CARLETON 
The Thompson Street 
Poker Club. 
F. P. DUNNE (‘‘*MR. 
DOOLEY” 
Home Life of Geniuses. 
Avarice and Generosity. 
EUGENE FIELD 
Dibdin’s Ghost. 
The Cyclopeedy. 
S. W. GILLILAN 
Finnigan to Flannigan 





WASHINGTON 
IRVING 
Selection from Knicker- 
bocker’s History of New 
York. 
STEPHEN 
LEACOCK 
My Financial Career. 
MARK TWAIN 
(SAM’L CLEMENS) 
Co onel Mulberry 
Sellers. 
The Jumping Frog. 
BILL NYE 


A Fatal Thirst. 
On Cyclones. 
JAMES 
WHITCOMB 
RILEY 
The Elf-Child. 
A Liz-Town Humorist. 
FRANK 
STOCKTON 
Pomona’s Novel. 
A Piece of Red Calico. 
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the pocket. The bind- 
ing is of deep red 
cloth (very durable), 
with handsome gold 
lettering. A clear in- 
dex is in the front of 
each book—not in the 
back of the last vol- 
ume as in sO many 
sets—and each book 
contains a half-tone 
frontispiece in sepia 
ink of one of our 
best humorists. 


Send no money. 
Just mail the at- 
tached coupon and 


the books will be 
sent to you by re- 
turn post. Keep 


them five days—look them over thoroughly. If 
at the end of that time, you think that you 
can not afford to be without them; if you feel, 
as we are sure you will, that they will not 
only be a handsome addition to your library 
but also a priceless inspiration in your daily 
life, a real mental tonic, send us only $5.00 
and the set is yours. Otherwise you may re- 
turn them to us without obligation of any 
kind. DOUBLEDAY, PAGE & CO., Dept. 
632, Garden City, N. Y 


They are books which you will be proud 
to have lying on your library table. 
But you must mail the coupon at once 
to get them there. 








DOUBLEDAY, PAGE & CO., 

Dept. 632, Garden City, New York 

Without money in advance, or obligation on my 
art, send me the six-volume set of Masterpieces of 

it and Humor. Within five days I will either re- 

turn the books or send you $5.00 in full payment. 

It is understood that I am not obliged to keep the 

books if I am not delighted with them. 


PREG 0 660.56 ccecncenunaadendacerectseoovresvecsscsoce 
(Please Write Plainly) 
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Learn to Draw 
at Home 


Illustrators, Cartoonists, Commercial Artists 
earn big money. $25 to $100 a week and 
more. Learn at home in spare time under 
personal direction of one of America’s most 
famous newspaper, magazine, advertising 
artists of 35 years’ successful experience. 


BE AN ARTIST / Face couron 


FREE COUPON 
Washington School 


Delightful, fascinating profession. 
Wonderful new home-study method of Art, Inc. 
makes drawing easy! Send coupon Room 1786 Marden Bids . 


or postal today for special offer Washington, D 

telling of complete Artist's Outfit 7 Sena Send me artis jars “som 
FREE to new students. Write ff ARTIST'S oe 4 ot and 
for handsome book, “How to pasn 0 ee ow to Become an 
Become an Artist.” Don't / 


delay— write or send coupon / 
pes — eee = whether Mr . Miss or Mrs.) 
Washington School 
of Art, Inc. / Address 
Room 1786, Marden Bidg. 
Washington DC "J city State...... 








CROSS-EXAMINATION 
“What are the three words in the 
English language that are most used?” 
“I don’t know.” 
“Correct.” 








The Heywood Broun Syndicate, 
Inc. 
(Continued from page 26) 


can individualism.” But the men who 
work for the Heywood Broun Syndi- 
cate are different. They are reaily in- 
dividual; they are like nobody else. 
They all have a vein of bland, unex- 
pected humor, a vein of underlying 
seriousness and common sense, and a 
shy little vein of poetry, too, which 
keeps cropping out in brief paragraphs 
of simple and true eloquence, which 
make them unique. Where did the 
syndicate pick ’em up? 

For instance, writing a little piece 
about certain remarks of the Rev. John 
Roach Stratton, of New York, who had 
unctuously imagined Manhattan over- 
whelmed by a tidal wave and an earth- 
quake, for its sins, one of the Broun 
staff comments as follows: 

“It is, of course, a terrible thing 
that there are still restaurants in New 
York where one may procure Scotch 
high balls, but we do not think the 
condition justifies an earthquake. It 
may be, as Dr. Stratton says, that God 
will do one of these things and then 
laugh at us, but if such is the case we 
must say that we will not have much 
respect for the cosmic sense of humor. 
We want a god who is a good deal 
more like God and somewhat less like 
Doctor John Roach Stratton.” 

Of course, I’m not making Mr. Un- 
termyer’s task any easier. When a 
syndicate can dig up stuff like that, it 
can’t be so awfully wicked. A lot 
of people are going to say you might 
much better let it fill up twice as much 








IT’S A COLD, COLD WORLD 
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“Old Towns” are the strongest canoes 
made—and the steadiest—and the lightest. 
They’re real Indian models, improved by 
“Old Town” craftsmanship. Will give you 
years of service. Lowest priced canoes 
made. $54 up from dealer or factory. 
New catalog shows popular models in 
color. Free—write for it. 

OLD TOWN CANOE CO., 1242 Main Street 
Old Town, Maine, U. S. A. 


Old Town Cances 


a Learn to Dance 
Well tcstes: ntacz’.: 


im One Evening 
Let the wel a—D, pment teach 
you to be a good dancer. 
Learn the latest steps by the remark- 
able new ARTHUR mURE AY SYS- 



























; surprisingly easy an a Rmetine—vee 
pa Fe music or ge *"60.000 taught 
——-. by ay You, too, can joarm at 


in a few hours. Results guar- 
antecd HAL? PRICE OFFER ON NOW. 


FREE DANCING LESSON 
One lesson (in Seeeemagen cheats moO free 


$e rove 1 
dancer quickly! For malting send 10e today 


ARTHUR MURRAY, Studio136, 290 B’way,N.Y, 








BOOK ON 


DOG DISEASES 
And How to Feed 


Mailed free te any address by 
the Auther 


America’s 
H. CLAY GLOVER 
Noni. CLAY GLOVER CO, fe 
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space as it does in our newspapers and 
magazines and chuck out a lot of the 
stuff the rest of us write. There are 
a couple of sentences, too, be it noted, 
containing seventy-eight words of one 
syllable, and only fifteen words of 
more than one syllable. Does it sound 
like thin, poor writing? It does not; 
it sounds firm and meaty and sassy. 
That’s because it is honest and simple. 

I’m making our case against the Hey- 
wood Broun Syndicate, Inc., weaker 
and weaker! Maybe I’d better stop. 
I will say, though, that it’s pretty de- 
cent of me to print these nice things 
about it because it gets its stuff in 
Judge set up in much larger type every 
week than my stuff is, and generally 
pushes my stuff way off to the back 
pages among the ads, into the bargain. 
Of course, that’s not because the Broun 
Syndicate stuff is better than mine— 
far from it! But what show have I, a 
mere independent, open-shop producer, 
against the Heywood Broun Syndicate, 
Inc.? Even the editors are afraid of it. 
If its authors ever go out on strike, 
half the magazines in America will 
~ d to suspend publication for lack 
° 

pom we shall be a much more solemn 
people. 


AS SHE SAW IT 
“She says she never goes through 
her husband’s pockets.” 
“Dear me! What a nonsense of 
honor!” 


THE NEW SPIRIT 
“Isn’t that a new hat, Ethel?” 
“Yes, dear, mother bought it for 
—— but decided it was too old for 
er.” 
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The Bumper: 
The Bumpee: 


Sorry, old man, but I couldn’t possibly have prevented it. 
Of course you could—you could have had Kelly-Springfeld Kant-Slip 
Cords on your car; then you wouldn’t have skidded. 


HE element of safety is only one of the 

many advantages of the new Kelly Kant- 
Slip Cord. The same long, uninterrupted mile- 
age that has always been a Kelly characteristic 
ismaintained. Economiesin manufacture and 
greatly increased production have, however, 
brought the price of Kellys down to that of other 
makes which have always sold for less than 
Kellys. Now, it costs no more to buy a Kelly. 











THE AMBASSADOR 
Aulantic City 





Angeles 


THE AMBASSADOR 
New York 


CAmericas most distinctive Aotels~ 


(She Ambassador 


NEW YORK ATLANTIC CITY 
The Ambassador is the newest and The Ambassador is situated directly 









most distinctive hotel in the metropolis. on the boardwalk in the fashionable 
Located adjacent to the shopping and Chelsea district. Large indoor salt 
amusement centers: Park Avenue at water swimming pool, spacious sun-decks 
Fifty-first Street. Rooms and Suites overlooking the Atlantic and countless 





are individual in their comfort and other delightful features. Open through- 
arrangement. out the year. 

: : LOS ANGELES 

The Ambassador, overlooks the mountains and a beaut- 
ful section of the city. Located in a 27-acre park of 
tropical verdure: Ambassador golf course, within 15 min- 
utes of hotel, owned by the Ambassador for Ambassador 
and Alexandria guests. 












The Alexandria, famous for its excellent service, distinc- 
tive cuisine and interesting restaurants. Located in the 
heart of Los Angeles. 


MODERATE RATES--Notwithstanding the superior advantages 
of Ambassador hotels, the rates are moderate. Write for illustrated 


_ booklets. New York booking office for all Ambassador hotels. 
\ Telephone Rhinelander 9000. 
\) 





























AT THE OPERA 


She—Who is that peculiar man we just passed, I’m sure I’ve seen him before? 
He—Not so loud, my dear, that is our family bootlegger. 





Ty WS ead by. ed ee 
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A Year tol ay oie Showing Fine 


Diamonds, Watches and Jewelry, which can be puf+ 
chased on our Easy Terms of one-fifth down, balance 
monthly. Sent prepaid at our risk for Free Examina- 
tion. De not pay a cent until you accept the goods. 
10% discount for cash. Write Today for Catalog No.3 


tGPIAN 


















Cartoon by MANCHESTER. 


This Is So Sudden! 
—Naval Monthly. 


WHO’S TOUCHING IT? 

“Let go that line,” yelled the old 
salt to the boot on the dock. 

The recruit stood stock still. 

“Let go that line,” chirped the old 
bird again. 

“Aw, who’s touching your old line?” 
warbled the new sailor.—Naval Air 
Current. 


SPEED 

Wise Guy—What’s your idea of a 
fast guy? 

Mess Cook—I don’t know. You 
tell me. 

“It’s a guy that can turn the light 
out and jump into bed before the room 
gets dark.”—Delaware Blue Hen. 


CRAPS 

“Niggah, shoot yoh dollah, and give 
us a little Ford action.” 

“Boy, what do you-all mean by Ford 
action?” 

“Shake, rattle and roll, niggah; 
shake, rattle and roll.’”—Naval Air 
Current. 


Judge’s Smile Week 

pul is JUDGE'S SMILE WEEK. 
Thousands of indorsements of its 

purpose have been received from 
prominent persons in prose and verse, 
but the following from W. C. Hawley, 
Congressman from Oregon, tersely ex- 
presses the spirit of the movement 
and its aim: 

“A smile, like baptism, is the out- 
ward sign of an inward grace: 


‘There was a man in our town 
And he was wondrous wise; 
He jumped into his bus-i-ness 
And smiled with both his eyes. 
And when his smile would not come off, 
The other business men, 
Each jumped into his bus-i-ness 
And made it good again.’ 


“I congratulate Judge,” Congress- 
man Hawley adds, “upon this unique 
idea to induce the country to cheer up.” 
And this congratulation, in varying 
terms, has been voiced by the thou- 
sands who have responded to His 
Honor’s initiative. 


























This week is 


JUDGE'S 
NATIONAL SMILE WEEK 


February 5th to 12th, 1922 





UDGE thanks the various business organiza- 

tions, the women’s clubs, the chambers of 
commerce, the public officials, the newspapers 
and others who have contributed their splendid 
support toward making JUDGE’S NATIONAL 
SMILE WEEK such a great success. And 
JUDGE especially thanks the committee of dis- 
tinguished men and women who co-operated so 
heartily in this cheerful morale-building move- 
ment. 








NOTICE TO CONTESTANTS IN THE $1000 FOR 
SMILING FACES CONTEST 


The five faces on this page proclaim “Happiness in Every Box”—a candy that has helped 
make the smile famous—or vice versa. Each of these faces counts a point in the contest. 
Be sure to mail your clippings before midnight of February 13th and write the number 
of clippings on the outside of each bundle. The names of the winners in the contest will 
be published in an issue of JUDGE to be announced later. 
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for every owner of a 
DODGE BROTHERS 
MOTOR CAR «x « 
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iz pages profusel) illustrated, be und 
in heavy cover stock. It deserves 


place with your “Book of Informa- 
tion.” Your copy of this | 
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doin osm. LOC 
WILLIAM GREEN, Inc. 


627 West 43d St., New York City 





AMATEUR KNIGHTS OF THE PENCIL 


The art of a comic drawing should be measured by its comedy. JuDGE 
will award a gold watch to the best contribution to this department which 


in the opinion of the Editor is the funniest. Everything printed will be 
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“Come out 
of dem woods, 
you niggers; 
I hears you 
rattling dem 
bones 
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cl Viline } t ~ Hart ‘ 
Miss Bug—Is it true, Mr. Fly, that 


“Why do you want to take out an in- d 
surance policy against throat trouble? YU are going into the movies 
Has it caused the death of any of your Well, not exactly, but I am on the 
folks?’ screen quite a lot 

“Yes, indeedy, boss, powerfully bad 

hroat trouble Dey hune im 


“After all, 
what would the 
world be without 
women?” 

“Sort of a stag- 
nation, you might 
call it.” 
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“That Gasoline Jag and the Hang-Over” 


gre kL HOPKINS ADAMS in the 
WJ third article of his series in LESLIE’s 
Werekiy, “Buck Up, Business!” sur- 
veved the automobile industry, with con- 
clusions of real importance to the eight 
million automobile owners of the country. 
He states: 


“Where the 1922 purchasing public is going to 
profit chiefly is not hy buying cheaper, but in 
increased utility at lowered expense 

“Service” is the trade word, a term often 
abused to the point of parody gut the new 
form of service, as projected, is so perfect d and 
syste matized as to comprise perhaps the most 
important development that the industry has 
known for years 

“That the initial cost of a car is not the prin- 
cipal item, is a lesson which has been hammered 
at the public in a series of highly effective ad- 
vertisements Phis prin iple of economical up- 
keep, the Dodge and Ford companies have 
adopted as a fundamental operating principle 
“Now there are developments which indicate 
that any concern failing in its future to protect 
its clientele against exorbitant cost of upkeep, 
may as well get re ady to go out of business; for 
the education which the Dodge and Ford com 
panies started by advertising and precept is to 
be broadened to a scale which will enlighten the 
entire motoring public as to the wastefulness, 
inefficiency, and trickery in the repair business. 


‘The new servi | lan, upon which, with various 
minor divergencics of detail, | understand many 
concerns al working ‘ will at once 
liminate uncertainty and the opportunity for the 
COTLSE lene el ss cl aler to make an unfair profit 
“To make the service station cheaper, quicker, 
and more efficient than the outside garage is 
the first aim of the new system. The factory 
will back up the improved standards by a new 
policy of its own, which is almost revolutionary, 
‘xpressed in the slogan, “Service First; Let the 
New Customer Wait.’ That is to say, satisfac 
tion on sales already made takes pres edence over 
new sales All of which looks to the long-dis 
tance policy of cheapening operation and thereby 
making it possible for more people to own and 
operate cars 

“The new service scheme represents the rare 
phenomenon of a three way profit ; to the factory 
on the sale of its equipment, to the service station 
in its augmented earnings, and to the owner in 
an unprecedented reduction of his bills 
“Contributory to this policy the designer is 
now working primarily toward economical main- 
tenance. An improvement which will make 
dismantling or any major repair cheaper is 
more valued than enhanced appearance or in 
creased speed This is directly in line with the 
public’s evident though unformulated demands, 
for the purchaser of to-day is buying less for 
speed and ‘performance’ and more for econom) 
and durability. All of which, reduced to its 


essential terms, means that the automobile. 
to the mind of the average owner, is no longer 
a toy but an essential item of his business and 


social equipment 


B' Ty economy of operation and maintenance 
does not start with the Service Station it 
starts with the owner of the car 

Kconomy ol operation and maintenance comes 
only from thorough knowledge of the car and 
its mechanism, of its proper care and handling 
For it is not alone what vou do to the car, but 
what you do not do to it that counts in the 
long run You can’t just guess these. things: 
there's ho logic Ith learning them expensively 
through sad experience 

There is a very simple and positive way to 
acquire the necessary knowledge and that is 
through H W. Slauson’s book, “Everyman's 
Guide to Motor Efficiency.” 

Mr. Slauson is ah mnie hand al enginee! and auto 
motive expert, who has spent a lifetime in the 
study of the design and construction, the main 
tenance and operation of automobiles 

That he is highly regarded in the industry by 
technical motor car men, is evidenced by the 
fact that he is chairman of the Metropolitan 
Section of the So iety of Automotive Engineers 
He owns and operates two cars of his own—a 
gasoline ear and a steamer He tours, he knows 
all the troubles and trials and problems of every 
motorist. 

Those fundamental, basic things that every 
motor car owner should know, must know if he 
expec ts to get any degree of economy and effi 
ciency from his car, Mr. Slauson has covered, 
simply but very thoroughly, in his book, “Every 
man’s Guide to Motor Ke ficiency 

Mr. Slauson says, “A man’s car is as good, or as 
poor, as he makes it Neglect of adjustments or 
slight repairs will soon ruin the best car made. A 
poorly-designed or manufactured car, on the 
other hand, may be ‘nursed’ along for thousands 
of miles and made to give fairly good service, if 
only you understand its defects and put a little 
time and thought on their remedy. The modern 
automobile is a wonderful piece of mechanism 

it is not compli ated and there is a simple reason 
for every part This book is not a text book: 
nothing in it is to be committed to memory; 
but you are told the WHY of each part and the 
HOW of the remedy of the difficulty, no matter 
how slight or how serious, in a manner that 
can be understood by the average American.” 
That is what Mr. Slauson says as foreword in 
what is unquestionably the best book on the 
automobile published to date. It is a book that 
should be in the hands of erery motor car owner, 
whether it be passenger car or truck, and he be 
owner or driver 
ee 
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In the right foreground is an 
early type desk in maple. 









Two glass doors which open disclose 
a draw-out desk compartment. One 
long drawer under. 







The interior is painted in bright colors 
and spaces for writing compartments 
are carefully considered. Size 35” 
wide, 48” high. 








The Medfield Couch in the far right 
hand corner is most interesting. It 
has substantial box-spring, luxurious 
seat cushions and loose pillows. 






This is the solution to the davenport | 
bug-a-boo. Everyone who appreciates | 
comfort and beauty will appreciate | 
this piece. 6’ long, 27"’ deep; back is 

33” high. 














The Concord Table in the foreground 
is familiar to our friends. 
fe 







The Weston Chair (by the windows) 
may be had in Walnut or Maple, 
has a rush seat, comfortably inclined 
back, gracefully turned legs. 












The Hexton Wing Chair (near the | 
fire place) is a fine old, high-back | 
Wing Chair. 50” high. 













The Mushroom Chair (by the desk 
is a reproduction in Maple of an 
old American piece. The mushroom 







endings on the front posts add greatly 
to the design. The back posts are 
46" high, and have four slats. 

al * * 






The Rose Clock on the wall has been 
previously described. 








HILE we have staged Mayclese Furniture in the traditional Raftered Room 
with its hand-hewn girders and ancient fire-place, one should not assume that 
this furniture is not perfectly at home in almost any contemporary setting. Pure 
design finds its place in almost any environment. 








The alluring possibilities of Mayclese Furniture are somewhat depicted in the above 
illustration. We would be glad to devise other equally attractive decorative schemes, 
for your own home —your living room, dining room or, perhaps, the bed-room. We 
have many suggestions to make and would be glad to cooperate with you in helping 
you to develop “‘the house”’ into “‘the home.” 







To accurately appraise the remarkable quality and value in Mayclese Furniture you 
must know that it is hand-made; that our production capacity is very limited; that 
it is not handled by the ‘“‘shops’’—you are obtaining it direct from the makers. It is 
only because of this that it is possible for you to obtain such pieces at prices that will 
not usually buy the most ordinary factory productions. 


We do not publish a catalogue, but shall be very glad to correspond with you and 
furnish blue prints or sketches of pieces to meet your particular requirements. 
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